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Books about Other Countries for High Schools 


GERDA OKERLUND* 
EuNICcE H. SPEER** 
VERNA A. HOYMAN*** 


For several reasons more and more books about other countries are 
finding a place on high school reading lists. 

It has long been recognized that the high school student should be 
allowed to read whatever literature is of value to his life, whether it hap- 
pens to have been written in his own or some other language. We should 
be poor indeed if we knew nothing about science except what has been 
discovered in English-speaking countries. We should be poorer still if we 
restricted our acquaintance with painting, sculpture, and music to what 
has been produced in those countries. We are no less poor when we limit 
our reading to the literature which was written in English alone. True, 
the foreign book will be a translation, but it is better to read an illum- 
inating book in translation than not to read it at all. A good book does 
not become a poor book through the process of translation. 

Today we realize that the American citizen should read about foreign 
lands not only for his own sake but for his country’s sake. If we are to 
have friendly relations with other peoples of our world, we must know 
enough about them to see that the ideals and needs we have in common 
are far more fundamental and important than the things on which we 
differ. Literature sometimes awakens such understanding when informative 
books and exhortations fail, simply because it is personal, direct, and 
intimate. The high school student may be told many times, for example, 
that human nature is everywhere the same, but the statement may never 
carry any meaning for him until he reads a story about individual human 
beings far away who are like himself—as in the short stories that come 
from China. 


Further, we need to read about life in other parts of the world in order 
to understand life in the United States. Since the American people trace 
their ancestry to many different countries, books about those countries will 
help us to appreciate the cultures from which our own has been drawn. 


Below is a list of books about other lands that high school students 
have found enjoyable. As far as possible, the books selected for a given 
country are those by the country’s own authors. Only when suitable books 
are not available have books by foreign authors, usually American, been 
included, and then only if they show respect for the civilization described. 

The list is not intended as a bibliography of great literature. For the 
purpose of the high school student we wholeheartedly accept the definition 
of a good book given by Georg Brandes, the famous Danish critic: ‘That 


* Professor of English 
** Assistant Professor and Assistant Librarian 
*** Assistant Professor of English 
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book is a good book for me which develops me.” The books have been 
selected because they may help the high school reader to grow. They vary 
greatly in appeal, since the interests and the reading abilities of high school 
students vary greatly. Some juvenile books are included. These are marked 
J. Difficult books are labeled M (mature). Fiction and non-fiction are 
labeled F and NF respectively. Usually only one book by an author is listed, 
but the teacher or the librarian can easily guide the readers to other books 
by the same writer. Though many of the titles are out of print, they have 
been included because they may still be available in public libraries. 


PART I: THE ORIENT: AUSTRALIA: AFRICA 


Burrows, Millar. The Founders of Great Religions. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 


Clear, unprejudiced accounts of the life and teachings of Confucius, 
Buddha, Mohammed, and other great teachers of the East. NF-M 


Champion, Selwyn G. The Eleven Religions and Their Proverbial Lore. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1945. 


Each article is written by a specialist and is followed by short quotations 
from the scriptural books of the religion. NF-M 


MosLEM WoRLD 


Bodley, R. V. C. Wind in the Sahara. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1944. 
& eed British army officer goes to live with the Arabs and likes them. 


Hitti, Philip K. The Arabs: A Short History. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1943. 
Contains a good account of the Moslem faith. NF 

Ives, Vernon. Turkey. New York: Holiday House, 1945. 
Turkey today. NF-J 

Mirza, Youel B. Myself When Young. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., 1929. 
Early life of the author in Persia. N 

Mirza, Youel B. Son of the Sword. New York: Viking Press, 1934. 


Story of nomad life in the Kurdish Mountains, and of wars between 
Kurds and Persians. F 


INDIA 


Kipling, Rudyard. Kim. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page and Co., 
1901. 


An orphaned Irish boy grows up as a native in India, helps a wandering 
Buddhist monk, and becomes a British secret service agent. 


Modak, Manorama R. The Land and the People of India. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1945. (Portraits of the Nations Series) 
Easy-to-read information about India. NF 

Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. Chief of the Herd. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1929. 

Elephants with human problems show their qualities of leadership. F-J 
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Nehru, Krishna. (Hutheesing, Krishna Nehru). With No Regrets. New 
York: John Day Co., 1945. 
Home and political life of the Nehru family told by the youngest 
daughter. 

Rama Rau, Santha. Home to India. New York: Harper and Bros., 1940. 
Hindu girl, educated in England and América, tells about life at home. NF 

Sen, Gertrude Emerson. The Pageant % India’s History. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1948. v. 
Popular introduction to India. NF 

Shridharani, Krishnalal. My India, My America. New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1941. 
Autobiography of a Hindu poet. Contrasts life in the two countries. NF 

Wernher, H ‘ida The Story of Induraja. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
and Co., 1948. 
A widowed young princess of India labors to modernize her country and 
eventually marries a Muslim. F 

Weston, Christine. Indigo. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1943. 
French, Hindu, Moslem, and British young men try to make friends. F-M 


CHINA 


Baker, Nina Brown. San Yat-sen. New York: Vanguard Press, 1946. 
Story of the founding of the Chinese republic and of the leader who 
worked to bring it about. NF 

Buck, Pearl $. The Good Earth. New York: John Day Co., 1931. 
‘Working their land was good for Wang Lung and his wife O-lan. F-M 

Byrne, Donn. Messer Marco Polo. 1921.* New York: Modern Library, 
1942. 

Love story of old China and of the adventures of Marco Polo. F 

Chiang, Yee. The Men of the Burma Road. New York: Transatlantic 
Arts, 1942. 

Chinese families go all out to help build the Burma Road. F 

Chin, Stanley Hong, and Fowler, Virginia. Two Lands for Ming. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1945. 

An American-born Chinese boy returns to America and finds a special 
way to help win the war. Based on the author's own life. F 

Han, Suyin, pseud. Destination Chungking. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1942. 

Two young Chinese ine | in London return home to marry and to face 
the Japanese war. Popular. 

Hobart, Alice Tisdale. Od! for the Lamps of China. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1933. 

Story of an American engineer and American business in China. F 

Hsiung, S. |. The Bridge of Heaven. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1943. 

Historical novel of Sun Yat-Sen’s rebellion, told with humor. 

Kuo, Helena. Giants of China. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1944. 
Story of Chinese leaders, both men and women. NF-J 

Lamb, Harold. Boy’s Genghis Khan. New York: Robert McBride and 
Co., 1931. 

The Mongol conqueror who swept over Asia and into Europe. NF-J 


* Date of original publication. 
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Lau Shaw, pseud. (Shu, Ch’ing Ch’un). Rickshaw Boy. New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1945. 
A healthy country boy goes to the city to “sell this strength for bread.” 
He does not realize all his ambitions, but keeps his good-heartedness. F-M 

Loo, Pin-Fei. It is Dark Underground. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1946. 
Chinese teen-agers organized their own underground movement of sabotage 
against the Japanese. NF 

Spencer, Cornelia, pseud. (Yaukey, Grace Sydenstricker). Land of the Chi- 
nese People. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1945. (Portraits of 
the Nations Series) 
Simple account of the people of China and their history. — 

Sze, Mai-Mai. Echo of a Cry. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1945. 


The daughter of a Chinese diplomat tells of her life at home and 
abroad. NF 


Treffinger, Carolyn. Li Lun, Lad of Courage. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 


A fisherman's son, who was thought to be a coward, proves his courage. 


E- 

Waln, i House of Exile. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 1933. 
An American girl spends a year with friends in China and learns the 
Confucian way of life among the well-to-do. F 

Wang, Chi-Chen. Contemporary Chinese Stories. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944. 


Chinese authors satirize the kind of people found as much in China 
as anywhere else. 


KOREA 


Fairfax, Virginia. Sv Won and Her Wonderful Tree. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1949. 
A Korean girl wins a longed for education. F-J 

Kang, Younghill. The Happy Grove. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1933, adapted from his Grass Roof, 1931. 
An Americanized Korean tells of his boyhood in his native land. NF 


JAPAN 


Constantino, S. A. Jr. Tale of the Twain. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1946. 
Dramatic narrative of the Japanese people and some Americans who 
entered their lives. Problem of race prejudice. F 

Ishimoto, Shidzue H. East Way, West Way. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1936. 
A Japanese girlhood and marriage is described by the daughter of an 
ancient family. 

Matsumoto, Toru. A Brother is a Stranger. New York: John Day Co., 
1946. 
Autobiography of a Japanese Christian during Pearl Harbor and after. NF 

Sugimoto, Etsu fnageki. A Daughter of the Samurai. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page, and Co., 1925. 


A Japanese woman who came to America eventually felt more at home 
in the West than in the East. NF 
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SIAM 

Chandruang, Kumut. My Boyhood in Siam. New York: John Day Co., 
1940. 
Siamese student in the United States tells of his own country. NF 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

DeLeeuw, Cateau. Dutch East Indies and the Philippines. New York: 
Holiday House, 1943. 
Land and people of the Philippines. NF- 

Romulo, Carlos P. Mother America. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., 1944. 


The president of the gee; na Republic discusses America’s contribution 
to world democracy as evidenced in the Philippine Islands. NF 


AUSTRALIA 

Cormack, Maribelle. Road to Down Under. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1944. 
Pioneer life in Australia. F- 

Davison, Frank D. Red Heifer. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1934. 
Cattle-grazing in Australia. F-J 

Foote, Kay Stevens. Walkabout Down Under. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1944. 
Enthusiastic and highly readable account of manners and customs in 
Australia. NF-J 

Macpherson, Margaret L. Australia Calling. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Co., 1946. 
Two children tour Australia, seeing life of cities and ranches, as a part 
of their education for understanding other people. NF 


AFRICA 

Akeley, Carl, and Akeley, Mary L. Jobe. Adventures in the African 
Jungle. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1930. 
Hunting big game. NF-J 

Best, Herbert. Garram, the Hunter. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., 1930. 
Story of a boy of the hill tribes and his dog. NF-J 

Blixen, Karen. Out of Africa. New York: Rendon House, Inc., 1938. 
A Danish woman operates a coffee plantation in Africa. NF 

Busoni, Rafaello. Stanley's Africa. New York: Viking Press, 1944. 
Stanley's expedition to rescue Dr. Livingstone. NF 

Fleming, Waldo. Talking Drums, New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1936. 
A boy's mystery story of the African gold coast. F-J 

Gatti, Attilio. Saranga the Pygmy. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1939. 
A pigmy boy’s adventures in the jungle. F-J ; 

Gatti, Ellen, and Gatti, Attilio. Here zs Africa. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 
Travels through Africa, relating the present to the past. NF 

Johnson, Osa. 1 Married Adventure. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1940. 
The adventures of Osa and Martin Johnson, related with simplicity an 
humor. NF 
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Juta, Jan. Look Out for the Ostriches! New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1950. 


Memories of the author's boyhood in the hills and on the plains of South 
Africa. NF 


Paton, Alan. Cry, the Beloved Country. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1948. 
A simple, strong, and good Zulu minister of religion goes to Johannesburg 
to find his son. A story of comfort in a scene of desolation. F 


PART II: EUROPE 


FINLAND, POLAND, RUSSIA 

Almedingen, E. M. Dasha. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1945. 
Russian young people, orphaned during the Revolution, grow up under 
new conditions 

Arnold, Elliott. Finlandia, the Story of Sibelius. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1941. 
Life and homeland of the great composer. NF-J 

— — Brown. Peter the Great. New York: Vanguard —_ 1943. 

tory of the czar who began the modernization of Russia. NF-J 

Chekhov. Anton. A Marriage Proposal. New York: Samuel French, 1914. 
Amusing farce, fun to read and fun to act. 

Chekhov, Anton. Short Stories. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. (Mod- 
ern Reader's Series) 
Chekhov's stories do not tell of exciting events. They show human beings 
in some character-revealing moment, in cities, on the steppe, or in the 


far East. F-M 

Curie, Eve. Madame Curie. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1937. 
beg 4 childhood of the great scientist in Poland, and the rest of her life 
in Paris. 


Fedorova, Nina, pseud. (Riasanovsky, Antonina Fedorovna). The Family. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1940. 
A gentle, lovable family of refugees from the Russian Revolution make 
the best of things in China. F 

Kelly, Eric P. Trumpeter of Krakow. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Mystery and-adventure story of 15th century Poland. Newbery medal 
winner. F-J 

Nazaroff, Alexander. Land of the Russian People. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1944. (Portraits of the Nations Series) 
A book throwing light on Russian life. NF 

Salminen, Sally. Katrina. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1937. 
A brave girl from Finland goes with her husband to live on the Aland 
Islands, and there makes the best of a bad bargain. F-M 

Sapieha, Virgilia. Polish Profile. New York: Carrick and Evans, Inc., 
1940. 
The marriage of a young American newspaper woman and the son of a 
Polish landowner shortly before World War II. NF-M 

Tolstoy, Leo. Anna Karenina. 1877.* New York: Random House, Inc., 
1939. 


Three different marriages contrasted. F-M 


* Date of original publication. 
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Tolstoy, Leo. Stories and Legends. New York: Pantheon Books Inc., 
1948. 
Stories expressing Tolstoy's moral ideas. 

Turgenev, Ivan. S. Fathers and Sons. 1862.* New York: Heritage Press, 
1941. 


Conflict between older and younger generations, ieee East and West, 
between sentiment and science. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, HUNGARY, BALKANS, GREECE 


Adamic, Louis. The Native’s Return. New York: Harper and Bros., 1934. 
A Yugoslav, now an American citizen and writer, visits his old home and 
deoulitts the conditions there before World War I]. NF 

Capek, Karel, and Capek, Josef. 1921.* Insect Comedy. New York: 
Samuel French, n.d.; as “And So Ad Infinitum” in Chandler, Frank 
W. Twentieth Century Plays. New York: T. Nelson and Sons, 1934. 
Ironical fantasy on human weakness. 

Petrov, Boris G. Son of the Danube. New York: Viking Press, 1940. 


Adventure story of Bulgaria with background drawn from the author's 
own boyhood. F-J 


Seredy, Kate. Good Master. New York: Viking Press, 1935. 


Adventures of a lively girl on a farm in Hungary. Based on the author's 

own life. F-J 
Shannon, Monica. Dobry. New York: Viking Press, 1934. 

A farm boy in Bulgaria who wanted to become a sculptor. F-J 
Wechsberg, Joseph. Homecoming. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 

1946. 

A Jewish Czechoslovakian with the American armed forces looks up his 
wife's Gentile family when their country is freed. His own family is 
\ gone. NF 


NETHERLANDS, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND 


Barnouw, Adriaan J. Land of William of Orange. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1944. 
Life, culture, and industry in the Netherlands. NF-J 

| Bemelmans, Ludwig. The Blue Danube. New York: Viking Press, 1945. 
Satire on Nazism. F-M 

Heide, Dirk van der, pseud. My Sister and I. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1944. 
A Dutch boy tells of his escape from Rotterdam during World War II. 


NF 
' Mann, Thomas. Royal Highness. 1909.* New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1939. 


The happy marriage of a European prince and an American girl symbolizes 
the good that can come from mingling the world’s cultures. F-M 


Norton, Andre, pseud. (Norton, Alice Mary). The Sword Is Drawn. 
Cambridge, Mass: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1944. 
A Dutch boy keeps his faith in freedom during the Nazi invasion. 


* Date of original publication. 
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Pick, Robert. The Terhoven File. Philadelphia and New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1944. 
Under Nazism many chose to profit at the expense of their fellows, but a 
few remained true to their principles. F-M 
Pyle, Howard. Otto of the Silver Hand. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1888. 
The tale of a boy in the Middle Ages. F-J 
Remarque, Erich Maria. The Road Back. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1931; sequel to All Quiet on the Western Front, 1929. 
Shows the chaos after World War I that made Nazism possible. F-M 
Salten, Felix. Florian, The Emperor's Stallion. Indianapolis and New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1934. 
Court life in Austria 1901-1921 shown through the story of a horse. F-J 
Stifter, Adalbert. Rock Crystal. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1945. 
Beautiful Christmas story of two children saved after being lost on a 
glacier. F 


SCANDINAVIA 


Bojer, Johan. The Great Hunger. New York and London: Century Co., 
1925. 
A poor Norwegian boy makes his way in the world but his hunger is not 
for success, or wealth, or love. In the end it is satisfied. F-M 

Bojer, Johan. The Last of the Vikings. New York and London. Century 
Co., 1923. 
Exciting adventures of fishermen off the Lofoten Islands. F 

Geijerstam, Gosta af. Northern Summer. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1937. 
A Norwegian family spends happy summers on an island in a fiord. NF 

Gunnarsson, Gunnar. The Good Shepherd. New York: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1940. 
Beautiful story about a kindly old shepherd in Iceland. F 

Hamsun, Knut. The Growth of the Soil. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1921. 
A poor Norwegian takes up a homestead in the wilderness and makes it 
into a flourishing farm. F-M 

Ibsen, Henrik. “An Enemy of the People.” 1882.* In his Dramatic 
Works. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906-12. v. 8. 
Dr. Stockman is the people's best friend rather than an enemy but he is 
tactless. M 

Lagerlof, Selma. Jerusalem. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page and 
Co., 1915; and sequel The Holy City: Jerusalem II, 1918. 
Story * aoe Swedish farmers who move to the Holy Land but later 
return. 


Lagerlof, Selma. Marbacka. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page and 
Co., 1924. 
The story of a happy childhood in Sweden's most beautiful province. NF 
Undset, Sigrid. Happy Times in Norway. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1942. 


Winters and school in a Norwegian town and summers in the mountains 


with Sigrid Undset’s children. NF 


* Date of original publication. 
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FRANCE, ITALY, AND SPAIN 


Alvarez Quintero, Serafin, and Alvarez Quintero, Joaquin. “One Sunny 
Morning.”” 1905.* In Weber, G. P. ed. One-Act Plays for Secondary 
Schools. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 

Bright, amusing one-act play. 

Arnold, Elliott. Tomorrow Will Sing. New York: Duell, Sloane and 
Pearce, 1945. 

American fliers make friends with Italian farmers. F 

Balzac, Honore de. Eugenie Grandet. 1883.* New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1915. 

Famous character study of a miserly father, whose daughter is sought 
only for her wealth. French provinces. F-M 

Deledda, Grazia. The Mother. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 

A young priest in Sardinia has to choose between love and the promise 
made to his mother. F-M 

Dickens, Charles. A Tale of Two Cities. 1859.* New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Co., 1942. (Great Illustrated Classics) 

A tale of intrigue at the time of the French Revolution. F 

Dumas, Alexandre. The Count of Monte Cristo. 1844.* New York: i 
Dodd, Mead and Co., 1928. —— 

risoner escapes and wreaks vengeance upon those who wronged him. F 

Eaton, ae. Every Month Was May. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1947. 

A Canadian girl educated in England earns her living in France, and 
meets much friendliness from her neighbors. Told with humor. NF 
Gatti, Attilio. Mediterranean Spotlights. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons, 1944. 
Introduction to Italy, Crete, and Greece. NF 

Gras, Felix. Reds of the Midi. 1896.* New York and London: D. Ap- 
‘pleton- Century Co., 1938. 

A story of by French Revolution, beautifully told. F 

Hersey, John. A Bell for Adano. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1944. 

An American major establishes friendly relations with the people in an 
Italian coast town. F 

Hugo, Victor. Les Miserables. 1862.* New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Co., 1925. 

Exciting story of a reformed thief, a kindly priest, and a villain. Scene: 
France in the years after 1815. F Be 

Levi, Carlo. Christ Stopped at Eboli. New York: Farrar, Strauss, and a 
’Co., 1947. 

A doctor exiled by the Fascists to a desolate village in southern Italy 
studies the corrupting effects of poverty and ignorance. ae how 
difficult is the problem facing the Italian government. NF- 

Loti, Pierre, pseud. (Viaud, Julien). An Iceland Fisherman. 1886.* New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. 

Love story from a Brittany fishing village. 

McCarthy, Justin H. If 1 Were King. New York: Harper and Bros., 1901. 
Novel based on the life of Francois Villon, a French poet of the "middle 
oa ~~ dramatized and then made into a light opera, The Vagabond 


* Date of original publication. 
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Manzoni, Allesandro. The Betrothed. 1826.* New York: Macmillan Co., 
1924. 

Adventures with narrow escapes from a villain and from the Black Death 
make this Italian historical novel of the Middle Ages an exciting book. F 

Mauriac, Francois. A Woman of the Pharisees. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1946. 

A self-righteous woman who likes to order other people's lives realizes 
her mistake in the end. F 

Meyneng, Mayette. Broken Arc. New York and London: Harper and 
Bros., 1944. 

A love story of France at the outbreak of World War Il. F 

Moliere, J. B. P. ‘The Physican in Spite of Himself.’ 1666.* In Leverton, 
G. H. ed. Plays for the College Theater. New York: Samuel French, 
1932. 

Play poking fun at seventeenth century doctors. 

Orczy, Baroness Emmusko. The Scarlet Pimpernel. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1920? Also in Leverton, G. H., ed. Plays for the 
College Theater. New York: Samuel French, 1932. 

A titled Englishman helps many French royalists escape the guillotine. 

Rostand, Edmond. Cyrano de Bergerac. 1898.* New York: Samuel 
French, 1934. 

A new adaptation by Erma Kruckemeyer of a play in which poetry, a 
sword, and a long nose have important parts. 

Sabatini, Rafael. Scaramouche. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1921. 
Adventures in the days of the French Revolution. F 

Saint Exupery, Antoine de. Flight to Arras. New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1942. 

A war book which tells why men fight and how men feel in the presence 
of death. NF-M 

Saint Exupery, Antoine de. Night Flight. New York: Century Co., 1932. 
The glamor and terror of night flying. NF 

Saint Exupery, Antoine de. Wind, Sand and Stars. New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1939; also Bantam Books. 

Accurate, lyrical, thrilling descriptions of flying. NF 

Vercel, Roger. Northern Lights. New York: Random House, Inc., 1948. 

The son of a famous explorer does not believe in either his father or his 


father’s friend. Eventually he learns the truth about their discoveries. 
Scene: France and the Arctic Ocean. F 


ENGLAND, WALES, SCOTLAND, IRELAND 

Anderson, Maxwell. Elizabeth the Queen. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1930. 
_A verse play about Queen Elizabeth of England. 

Barrie, Sir James M. Sentimental Tommy. 1895.* New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1924. 
Tommy wasn’t sentimental. He just had a lot of ideas of his own, 
gathered first in London and later in Scotland, where he came to know a 
remarkable girl named Grizel. F 7 

Bottome, Phyllis. London Pride. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1941. 
The Barton family did not seem to amount to much until] the air raids 
began. Then all of them showed what stuff they were made of, especially 
Ben, who was only a boy. F 


* Date of original publication. 
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Bennett, John. Master Skylark. 1897.* New York: Grossett and Dunlap, 
1947. (Thrushwood book) 
The story of a boy in London in the days of Queen Elizabeth. F-J 
Crone, Anne. Bridie Steen. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1948. 
Bridie’s father had been a Protestant, her mother a Catholic. The families 
of both want her to go their ways. Bridie makes her own decision. F 
Cronin, A. J. The Citadel. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1937. 
A novel about two kinds of doctors written by a doctor, whose wife is 
also a doctor. F f 
Gallico, Paul. The Snow Goose. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1941. 
How everyone who owned a boat, including schoolboys, turned out to 
bring the British troops back form Dunkirk. F 
Galsworthy, John. Man of Property. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1922. 
Most of the Forsytes live to own more and more property. Irene, the wife 
as values kindness and beauty. First volume of the Forsyte Saga. 
Galsworthy, John. Loyalties. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1922. 
Play showing how loyalty can mean unfairness. 
Jones, Idwal. Whistler's Van. New York: Viking Press, 1936. 
A boy joins the gypsies. F-J 
Kaye-Smith, Sheila. Swssex Gorse. New York: Harper and Bros., 1916. 
The firm determination of a man to own a piece of land. F 
Knight, Eric. Lassie Come Home. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 
1940. 
The story of a prized collie. F-J 
Laverty, Maurya. Never No More. Boston: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1942. 
Growing up in Ireland as told by a young girl. F 
Llewellyn, Richard. How Green Was My Valley. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1940. 
The Morgan men were all coal miners, but, when conditions changed, 
they left the Welsh village. F-M 
Ollivant, Alfred. Bob, Son of Battle. 1898.* New York: Grossett and 
Dunlap, 1942. 
A Scotch story of sheep dogs. F-J 
O'Sullivan, Maurice. Twenty Years A-Growing. New York: Viking 
Press, 1933. 
A boy grows up in Ireland. NF 
Shaw, George Bernard. Pygmalion. 1912.* New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Co., 1940. 
A speech expert teaches a cockney girl the King’s English. Play. 
Shute, Nevil, pseud. (Norway ,Nevil Shute). Pastoral. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow and Co., 1944. 
Love story of a Royal Air Force couple during World War Il. F 
Thirkell, Angela Mackail. The Head Mistress. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1945. 
The story of an English village in wartime. F 
Webb, Mary. Precious Bane. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1924. 
The love story of a hare-lipped girl in Shropshire. F 


* Date of original publication. 
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Williams, Emlyn. The Corn Is Green. 1938.* New York: Dramatists 
Play Service, Inc., 1945. 


A young genius is discovered in a remote Welsh mining town. Play. 


PART III: THE AMERICAS 


LATIN AMERICA 


Alegria, Fernando. Lautaro. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1944. 
Historical novel of struggle between Spaniards and Indians in Chile. F- 
Arciniegas, German. The Green Continent. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1944. 
Jungle, pampas, and city pictured in selections from South America’s own 
writers. NF-M 
Baker, Nina Brown. Juarez. New York: Vanguard Press, 1942. 
Bogue? of the Indian who liberated Mexico. NF 
i 


Beebe, William. Jungle Peace. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1918. 
Scientific exploration interestingly narrated. NF aie 
: Bricenot, Olga. Cocks and Bulls in Caracas. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1945. 


A Venezuelan’s story of her life in Caracas, contrasting the old and the 


new. NF 

Carneiro, Cecilio J. The Bonfire. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
1944. 
A young Syrian with a strong determination develops a large coffee 
plantation in Brazil. F 

Costa du Rels, Adolpho. Bewitched Lands. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1945. 
Autocratic landowner in Bolivia is opposed by his democratic son edu- 

_ cated abroad. F 

Criss, Mildred. Dom Pedro of Brazil. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 

1945. 
_ Story of Brazil's great democratic emperor. NF- = 

Diamant, Gertrude. Days of Ofelia. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. 
Story of an ordinary Mexican family in Mexico City told by an American 
woman who was their neighbor. F 

Duguid, Julian. Green Hell. New York: Century Co., 1931. 

‘ Experiences of four men in the mysterious jungles of Eastern Bolivia. NF 

Gallegos, Romulo. Dona Barbara. 1929.* New York: Cape and Smith, 
1931. 
Exciting days of young lawyer who returns to the cattle country to settle 
his father’s estate and remains to establish law and order. The author of 
the book became for a time president of Venezuela. F 

Hudson, William Henry. Green Mansions. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1916. 

~ A highly sensitive romance of the tropical jungles of Venezuela. For 

readers with a taste for the unusual. F 

Hudson, William Henry. Far Away and Long Ago. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1918. 
The author's early life on the Argentine pampas; the reflections of a 
naturalist. NF 


* Date of original publication. 
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Hudson, William Henry. Tales of the Gauchos. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1946. 
Short stories based on legends of the Argentine. F 

Lopez y Fuentes, Gregorio. E/ Indio. Indianapolis and New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1937. 
Story about Indians in Mexico and their ways. 

Malkus, Alida Sims. Citadel of a Hundred Motes ays. Philadelphia: John 
C. Winston Co., 1941. 
A boy explores the Peruvian mountains. F-J 

Sherbinin, Betty de. Bindweed. New York: William Morrow and Co., 
1942, 
Love stories of two Argentine girls, one timid and looking toward the 
past, the other self-reliant and looking toward the future. F 

Waugh, Elizabeth. Simon Bolivar. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. 


The story of the George Washington of South America—a man of courage. 


NF- 

White, Deven Snake Gold. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. 
Tale of an Indian treasure, of an ancient emblem, and of its power over 
men today. F-J 

Williamson, T. R. Last of the Gauchos. Indianapolis and New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1937. 
Conflict of loyalties between life of the plains in Argentina and life of 
the city. F 


CANADA 


Cather, Willa S. Shadows on the Rock. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1931. 
A young French girl in the early days of Quebec keeps the orderly ways 
taught her by her mother. ors for an appreciation of the French 
provinces of Canada today. 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth Jane. Sword of the Wilderness. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1936. 
Story of the French and Indian wars in Canada and Maine. F-J 

Dwight, Allan. Drums in the Forest. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 
A French boy’s adventures in the Canadian New France, and his part in 
the Indian wars. F-J 

Graham, Gwethalyn. Earth and High Heaven. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1944. 

Love wins over anti-Semitism in Montreal. F 

Hemon, Louis. Maria Chapdelaine. 1913.* New York: Macmillan Co., 
1934. 
Love story from French Canada. F 

MacLennan, Hugh. Two Solitudes. New York: Duell, Sloane and Pearce, 
1945. 


Differences in religion and ways of life make it hard for English Canadians 
and French Cone ians to understand each other. F-M 


THE UNITED STATES 


Bojer, Johan. The Emigrants. New York: Grossett and Dunlap, 1919. 
How Norwegians broke the prairies in the Dakotas a few generations 
ago, and how some were happy and others longed for the old home. F 


* Date of original publication. 
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Bulosan, Carlos. Ameria is in the Heart. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1946. 
Filipino ‘boy tries to make his way in America, has a hard time of it, but 
does meet some kindly people in the end. 

Glick, Carl. Three Times I Bow. New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1943. 
Humorous story from New York's Chinatown. F 

Martin Ralph G. Boy from Nebraska. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1943. 
A Japanese American does more than his share toward winning the war 
and overcoming prejudice. NF 

Means, Florence. The Moved-Outers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1945. 
ag {petenen removed from their Pacific coast homes during World 
War Il. 

Nunn, Guy. White Shadows. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1947. 
The Americanization of a Mexican. F 

Papashvily, George, and Papashvily, Helen. Anything Can Happen. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1945. 
Humorous experiences the Papashvilys = 1 in America after coming here 
from the Russian province m Georgia. 

Vardoulakis, Mary. Gold in the Streets. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Co., 1945. 
Cretan villagers, first in their island home and later in Massachusetts. F 
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A High-School Course in Biblical Literature 
RutH STROUD* 


For several years a one-semester senior elective course in the Bible as 
literature has been taught in the University High School. At the first meet- 
ing of the class the teacher explains and emphasizes that this is literary 
study and definitely not a course in religion. She asks for the utmost 
co-operation in keeping all discussion on that literary plane and urges 
that not once should: anyone remark, “Now in my church. . .,” although, 
to be sure, it is expected that the students will go back to the churches of 
their choice better informed and, perhaps, in fallow state to receive 
spiritual interpretation. Year after year they have respected this request, 
for it seems that the idealism of youth harbors no prejudice and does not 
desire dissension. 

Early in the course through the use of maps and atlases the students 
become acquainted with the Biblical world of Canaan, known now as Pales- 
tine, and learn that from “Dan to Beersheba” it measured only one 
hundred fifty miles in length. They visualize this small area, covering 
not more than nine thousand square miles, as a central stage across which 
will move those lowly wandering tribes, those intense worshippers of God, 
whose remarkable experiences they are about to read and who at different 
times will be called by their national name, Hebrews, or their religious 
name, Israelites, and later by their geographical name, men of Judah, or 
Jews. 

The textbook is the Bible. The teacher and the majority of the stu- 
dents use the familiar King James or Authorized Version; however some 
few in the class have at different times and for various reasons used one 
of the modern translations or the Douai version. Now and then the 
teacher turns to the Smith and Goodspeed translations for clarification or 
illumination of certain sections. Almost all of the reading is done in class 
and aloud. Here together the group reads the great literature, pausing to 
discover the beauty of form and diction, the drama and truth of narration, 
the superb picture of an exceedingly human people. “Why they are just 
like us,”” one boy remarked as story telling was revealed at its best. 

After the teacher gives something of the history of the sixty-six 
little books which comprise the Bible, the class reading starts with the 
first chapter of Genesis: “In the beginning.” The marked beauty of rhythm 
with its repetitions and poetic refrains together with the narration of such 
awesome events often makes this chapter a favorite one to return to for 
choral reading and occasionally for memorization. The second account of 
the creation is enjoyed particularly for its simplicity and for its picture 
of a very genial and paternal God who walked “in the garden in the cool 
of the day’ and who brought “every beast of the field and every fowl of 
the air unto Adam to see what he would call them.” 


* Assistant Professor of the Teaching of English 
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The four great personalities in Genesis—Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Joseph—begin the remarkable family story that scholars call -~ There- 
fore when the students reach the climax of the saga with David, the shep- 
herd boy, on the throne, they pause to view this great panorama and to 
point out the epic characteristics. They see that it concerns an entire nation, 
which glories in its people and relates with fervor, in poetry and prose, 
the tales of its many heroes. But it is the careful study of the tales them- 
selves that brings the greatest pleasure. They see Father Abraham and his 
pleasant wife Sarah, whose death was evidently so deeply mourned that 
the account gives the description of the first funeral mentioned in the 
Bible and also the first family burying ground, the cave Machpelah. Then 
there is the delightful story in which Abraham's chief servant, taking ten 
camels laden with treasure, sets out to find a wife for Isaac among his 
kindred and meets the willing Rebekah at the well in the evening with 
her pitcher on her shoulder. This is an unforgettable picture and especially 
when coupled with the homecoming scene where Isaac is waiting and 
meditating “in the field at eventide . . . and behold the camels were 
coming.” 

Also there is the dramatic short story of Jacob’s stealing the birth- 
right from Esau, deceiving dim-eyed old Isaac, and fleeing to his uncle 
Laban, in whom the students feel that he has met his match. They view 
Esau’s forgiveness and gracious welcome of Jacob years later as magnificent 
and wonder if he had learned the futility of hatred from his outcast uncle 
Ishmael to whom he had gone in the desert. There is Joseph sold by his 
jealous brothers to the Ishmaelites and taken into Egypt. (Was it poetic 
justice that a descendant of Sarah should be sold to a descendant of 
Hagar?) The students enjoy every detail of this inimitable success story 
and see vividly the great recognition scene, so appealing in its deep-rooted 
family affection. How they wish Benjamin had spoken—one little sen- 
tence at least! 

In the story of Moses they see the leader of genius who appears in a 
critical period of Israelitish history and becomes not only the military 
head but also the lawgiver and statesman. One of the many interesting 
details about this great statesman is the fact that public speaking always 
seemed to terrify him. “O my Lord, I am not eloquent. . . . but slow of 
speech and of a slow tongue.” Here was a great national leader who was 
a dull speaker and, behold, he knew it! They read of other fighters of 
Canaan, of skeptical Gideon, of tragic Jephthah and his nameless daughter, 
of the athlete Samson who was fond of riddles and, alas, also of women, 
and of the war poet Deborah chanting her powerful ode. 

The students like to linger over the charming story of Ruth which 
comes as a pleasant interlude between two long accounts of fighting. They 
observe the fine international tone that portrays this singular foreign 
daughter-in-law as no “grief of mind” to Naomi as Rebekah’s foreign 
daughters-in-law had been to her. They delight in the little book because 
everyone is gentle in manner, and the pastoral scene and story are idyllic. 
They compare it in its idealism to the nineteenth chapter of Leviticus, 
where the people are forbidden out of consideration for the birds and 
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the animals,to reap the corners of their fields and are told to leave the 
gleanings for the poor and the stranger. Later when some of the students 
meet Keats’ lines describing sad Ruth “amid the alien corn,” will not 
their joy in the poem be greater because of this leisurely class reading 
than if Ruth were merely a name to be looked up in the notes in the back 
of the text? 


David, the ruddy youth who could play so cunningly on the harp, 
seems very close to boys of the high-school age. Students follow the story 
of this shepherd boy who was poet, mystic, musician, fighter, outlaw, and 
king with a kind of wonder and enjoy the splendid, intricate details of 
the writing. They marvel at the magnetic personality which won the 
affection of the jealous king Saul, the friendship of the crown prince 
Jonathan, and the love of the princess Michal. They see that David not 
only drew people to him in affection but also felt a lasting loyalty and 
friendship for others, even when he had suffered at their hands. No bit of 
poetry is perhaps better loved by youth or more quickly memorized than 
David's immortal lament upon the death of Saul and Jonathan in the first 
chapter of II Sahuel: 


“The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places: 
How are the mighty fallen!” 

The students feel a new sympathy for dark Saul, who had such a carefree 
youth and so troubled and tragic a kingship, and an even deeper admira- 
tion for Jonathan, who failed neither in his loyalty to his friend nor in 
his duty to fight and die by the side of his father, the king. That David, 
years later, graciously took the opportunity to show kindness to Jonathan’s 
lame son, Mephibosheth, bringing him to eat at his table “as one of the 
king’s sons,” is further happy proof of his deep sense of loyalty. Had he 
been nurtured on the story of his great-grandmother Ruth's loyalty to 
Naomi? 

It must be said that the stark honesty of these ancient chroniclers is 
something of a shock to youthful readers accustomed to authors who shield 
the hero and gloss over any weakness in his character. Here in the Bible 
truth is triumphant, and they see that David's sins and sorrows are told 
almost with the veracity of an eyewitness and certainly without any at- 
tempt to lessen the blame. Time and again these youthful readers = 
ceive this love of truth and by it see how human, how vivid, and how 
contemporary these ancient characters are. 


In the brief lyrical poems of the book of Psalms they meet that inti- 
mate revelation of human emotion in songs of joy, praise, supplication, or 
despair. They see how perfectly blended with the religious thought are 
the pictures of the natural world, “the still waters,” “the soft showers,” 
“the high hills,” “the pastures in the wilderness,” “the sparrow and the 
swallow,” ‘the springs in the valleys,” “the rocks for the conies.” Ages 
ago boys learned these songs by heart and sang them on the way to 
Jerusalem, and our high-school boys today still think them good enough 
to lock in memory. It interests the students also to see how often the 
Psalms are quoted by the characters in the New Testament, and they 
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speculate on the education of that time, which depended so much on 
memorization of the sacred writings. 

In the Gospel of Saint Luke they see that the book is, indeed, one of 
“good tidings of great joy” and that these good tidings of Jesus were for 
all men: the poor, the broken-hearted, the lame, the sick, the city dweller, 
the country folk. They read and reread the old, familiar Christmas story 
in the second chapter and feel a genuine appreciation for the writer, ‘the 
beloved physician,” who chose to give the world this radiant, detailed 
account of the “first-born son,” of the ‘shepherds abiding in the field,” 
and of the “heavenly host praising God and saying, Glory to God in the 
highest and on earth peace, good will toward men.” After reading Luke 
the students turn to the Sermon on the Mount as given in Matthew, and 
visualize Christ speaking from a hilltop in Galilee to the lowly people in 
words homely and simple, yet with phrase so striking that doubtless to 
hear once was to remember always. The students realize that in these three 
precious chapters ethical thinking among the Hebrews has reached its 
height. 

' The fact that Luke accompanied Paul on his missionary journeys and 
kept a diary of events engages interest for reading his book of the Acts 
of the Apostles, and the students note in this dramatic book the details 
which suggest that the writer had been an eyewitness of the events. They 
are sympathetic with the young man who fell asleep while Paul “was long 
preaching.” They are amused by the incident in which Peter knocked 
and knocked at the gate when miraculously released from prison and the 
young girl Rhoda in her surprise at seeing him “opened not the gate for 
gladness but ran in and told how Peter stood before the gate.” (Just like 
a girl, the boys agree, to run to tell the news and forget to unlock the 
gate!) They quicken to the excitement of Paul’s voyage and the storm and 
shipwreck, when at first the ‘south wind blew softly,” until a “tempestu- 
ous wind” arose and in the violence of the waves and the darkness of the 
night the shipmen “wished for day.” 

It seems right to close the reading by turning from Luke’s account 
of Paul and the Apostles to see how Paul reveals himself in his letters. 
He approaches the sublime in thought and style in the thirteenth chapter 
of 1 Corinthians: 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels and have 

not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 
At other times he becomes practical and personal, as when he wrote to 
Timothy: 

“The cloke that I left at Troas with Carpus, when thou comest, 

bring with thee, and the books, but especially the parchments.”’ 

This paper endeavors to show only a sampling of the types of litera- 
ture read in the class. Some masterpieces that are great favorites have not 
been mentioned. Others are being diligently studied by the teacher that 
they may be added, for the course, like Camelot, is being forever built. 
Perhaps the one surprising and truly significant thing is that these high- 
school boys and girls—who are rowdy but eager, thoughtless yet thoughtful 
—like to read and to “think on these things.” 
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The Value of Library Training in Expediting 
The Teaching of English 


EuNICE H. SPEER* 


As the school library assumes an increasingly important role in the 
school’s endeavor to provide adequate education for American youth it 
becomes Essential (with a capital E) for teachers to understand the impli- 
cations which that department’s services offer them. 

In the past, two elements have discouraged teachers from making 
adequate use of a good school library when one has been in their midst. 
One of these elements has been their lack of knowledge of that most 
valuable tool-of-learning. As a housewife, unacquainted with the marvels 
of a pressure cooker, spends needless hours preparing foods which might 
be cooked more tastily in infinitely less time, so the teacher, unacquainted 
with the teaching and informational potential of the school library, con- 
sumes unnecessary amounts of her own time and that of students in using 
outmoded educational methods. Unaware that the school librarian’s reason 
for being is to assist students to procure, organize, and disseminate com- 
munication media relating to their subject field, teachers may spend need- 
less hours collecting these materials for themselves. Such repetition 
becomes an expensive and unnecessary educational luxury. 

The second element is closely allied to the first. Because teachers are 
uninformed about libraries they may be reluctant to reveal their lack of 
knowledge. They are like the traveler who spends days instead of hours 
in traversing the continent because he fears air flight. And like the traveler's 
their fear may stem from lack of acquaintance with the thing they fear. 

In both of these instances library training would provide the teacher 
with a knowledge of library techniques and services, would familiarize 
her with the work of the librarian, and would give her a feeling of assur- 
ance as she used the library. 

The modern school library .is an agency of many resources, and the 
teacher who thinks of it merely as a source of books is thinking of it with 
as limited a vision as the person who views atomic energy in terms of 
A-bombs alone. The library which is exclusively a book center is almost 
as passé as is teaching based exclusively on a textbook. Through library 
training teachers become aware of the boundless possibilities of a school 
library's “unlimited resources’’—service. 

Since the school library is such a vital asset to every department of 
the school it is of utmost importance that complete co-operation be main- 
tained between library and teaching personnel. Such co-operation is 
dependent upon mutual understanding of the other department's contribu- 
tion to the work of the school. Recent standards for the training of 
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personnel for school library service are demanding that the school librarian 
receive training which prepares her for a teaching role. To fulfill properly 
her function as director of library service in a school she must understand 
the aims and objectives of schools; she must be able to speak the language 
of the educator; she must be able to project herself into a teaching situation 
so that she can understand how the school library may serve teachers and 
be practical in her vision of library service for them. To the school 
librarian who has training and experience as a teacher, the faculty member’s 
request for a bibliography made by the library will not seem unreasonable 
because she will know how essential such service is. Nor will she resent 
having large collections of materials serve boys and girls as classroom de- 
posits rather than from the library because she will have experienced the 
satisfaction of using such materials with classes in her own room. And if 
Miss Jones’ note requests that the librarian send a certain book to the 
classroom the librarian will understand that Miss Jones is in the midst 
of a class discussion, committee meeting, or lesson planning and is not 
demanding a service which she does not want to do herself. By the same 
token, the teacher who has some basic training in, and understanding of, 
library practices and procedures will find co-operation with the librarian 
immeasurably facilitated. She will be able to realize that the librarian’s 
suggestion that the bibliography she requested might be a co-operative 
venture between student, teacher, and librarian was not made because the 
librarian wished to shirk a duty but rather because she realized that here 
was an excellent opportunity to help boys and girls learn to use library 
facilities through a meaningful activity. Again, although the teacher 
realizes the need for a good classroom collection, she will not regard 
these materials as her property to be kept beyond the time of their useful 
contribution to students’ learning process; likewise she will realize the 
need of co-operating with other teachers by making some of the materials 
available to others who may need them at the same time her class is using 
them. In similar manner Miss Jones will have some concept of the mul- 
titudinous duties of the school librarian and will request that a book be 
sent to her classroom only when she is urgently in need of it but lacks 
time or opportunity for getting it. Co-operation between faculty and 
librarian which forms the basis of all effective library service is greatly 
facilitated by mutual understanding of the other's role in the educational 
drama. 


Democracy thrives only upon an enlightened citizenry. To be en- 
lightened in the atomic age one cannot rely upon the knowledge he 
acquired a generation ago during his formal school days. A century ago, 
even a half century ago, encyclopedias which were revised every decade or 
so served their users quite adequately. Today, with the acceleration of new 
discoveries and — Progress in many fields of knowledge, encyclopedia 
publishers have adopted a policy of continuous revision to provide ade- 
quate service for their users. In similar manner adult education and the 
public library (known to many as the peoples’ university) are helping our 
citizens to continuous learning in an age of speed. No teacher in this era 
can, during her college training period, so adequately fortify herself with 
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knowledge applicable to her subject field that she will be able to sit back 
in her teaching position and, in “‘miraculous-pitcher” manner, pour out 
that knowledge to her students. Since today it is literally true that the 
knowledge we learned yesterday may be obsolete before we have a chance 
to pass it on to students tomorrow, it becomes increasingly more impor- 
tant that we teach our boys and girls how to find and evaluate information 
than that we teach them that information itself. And if tomorrow we are 
going to teach the information itself we must augment our yesterday's 
knowledge with today’s and tomorrow's findings, which are available 
through library materials. Educators must be intelligent and constant users 
of libraries if they are to instill in their boys and girls the need for, and 
skill in, using books and libraries. As some few men may become well 
educated through their own efforts while the masses find that formal 
instruction helps them achieve the educated state, so some few teachers 
will become self-educated and competent library users, while many teachers 
become more proficient through library training. This training would help 
them understand that a school library is a workshop, a laboratory, a 
materials center, a reading center, an information center, a guidance center, 
and a recreation center. Library training would help them to realize that 
the best teaching in their subject field is a co-operative venture between 
them as engineer of the academic train and the librarian as co-engineer, 
fireman, and provider of the fuel for individual thinking. 

Thus far this discussion has been concerned with training in expedit- 
ing teaching of all subject fields. The teaching of literature requires, in 
addition to these general values, specific knowledge which library courses 
can provide. 

Librarianship requires the use of bibliographic aids and techniques. 
Courses in evaluating informational books can provide teachers with the 
knowledge of types of reference books and kinds of information to be 
gleaned from each. Encyclopedias, dictionaries, yearbooks, handbooks, 
directories, atlases or representation books, histories, indexes, and bibli- 
ographies have their place in providing information in the general field 
of knowledge. The teacher who is aware that similar types of books are 
available in special fields of knowledge and is familiar with their general 
characteristics, has gone far in becoming self-sufficient in locating infor- 
mation to help in teaching literature. She knows the sort of book to con- 
sult for definite types of information. Then too, because of her detailed 
study of many reference tools, the idiosyncracies of such books become 
quite familiar to her. A wide knowledge of the characteristics of books 
enables a teacher of literature to understand the correct approach to books. 

Librarianship teaches the use of inclusive or general book selection 
tools and of selective and special tools for individual teaching fields. Such 
bibliographies as the U. S. Catalog, Cumulative Book Index, Publishers’ 
Trade List Annual, Books in Print, Book Review Digest, Publishers’ 
Weekly, Subscription Books Bulletin, Orton's Catalog of Reprints in Series, 
The Booklist, and similar tools are the librarian’s stock in trade. But they 
are not for her exclusive use. The literature instructor can use them in 
selecting titles for inclusion in her courses. A thorough knowledge of the 
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scope, arrangement, and purpose of each of the selection tools will throw 
new light on possible uses of each. One who knows the general make-up 
of the H. W. Wilson bibliographies will know that a directory of pub- 
lishers is usually included so that direct correspondence with the publisher 
is facilitated. The teacher who understands Publishers’ Trade List Annual 
and Books in Print can be sure of selecting for purchase those titles which 
are available, thereby avoiding the disappointment of ordering for use 
titles no longer on the market. A knowledge of library and literary trade 
journals will familiarize the teacher with agents for second-hand books 
from whom she may secure out-of-print titles if she needs them sufficiently 
to warrant the time required for locating them. Money may be saved for 
urgently needed materials if she knows sources of data about reprint series 
and judiciously selects editions which are attractive, which have useful 
notes and aids to study, and which have format and wearing ability that 
will stand library usage. Wide knowledge of bibliographic tools will help 
her to acquire knowledge of new tools as they appear. Book Review Digest 
and Cumulative Book Index will augment selective tools such as Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries, Basic Book Collection for High Schools, 
By Way of Introduction, Books for You, Books for Young People, Your 
Reading, and We Build Together when the latter do not contain material 
on a desired subject. Knowledge of the limitations of these tools for high 
schools will help her to use them intelligently. 


Teachers of literature and librarians are both interested in developing 
the reading interests and skills of adolescents. Both are reading specialists 
in the school. Both are viewing literature from the standpoint of its effect 
on boys and girls. Knowledge of the library’s activities will point out to the 
literature teacher the library’s potentialities for providing her with knowl- 
edge of the reading interests and skills of her students. Individual reading 
records which are kept by many school libraries furnish the teacher with 
the pattern of reading followed by a student. Although judicious inter- 
pretation of such records by teachers and librarians is essential lest erron- 
eous conclusions be formed, a knowledge of the manner in which such 
records are kept and of the individual student’s reading habits will do much 
to prevent talse deductions. Teachers who are familiar with library 
records will be alert and sensitive to the possibilities which such records 
can afford in expediting the teaching of literature. When judiciously used 
they can provide the teacher with a valuable aid to selecting books that 
might be used to stimulate a student’s interest in better books. 


Both literature teachers and librarians need a broad knowledge of 
books for boys and girls. Both are desirous of guiding his reading so 
that the student developsein his appreciation of good literature and in his 
ability to evaluate the books which he reads. Literature teachers and 
librarians are interested in helping boys and girls read those gems of liter- 
ature which, because of the universal truths which they teach, have stood, 
and will stand, the test of time. Both librarians and literature teachers 
are acutely aware that not all high school students are capable of such 
reading. The librarian, because of her constant need for supplying boys 
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and girls with materials they can understand, must be sensitive to, and 
have a wide knowledge of, books which will be valuable in meeting the 
immediate needs of boys and girls and will stimulate them to develop 
better reading interests. In other words, she is constantly working with, 
and must have a knowledge of, books which, though not literary gems in 
themselves, may guide boys and girls to good literature and will furnish 
them with satisfying experiences. The librarian must constantly be view- 
ing adolescent literature in terms of the entire high school curriculum 
and must consider books from as many aspects as possible so that she 
will be alert to their possible use in various courses of the school. A broad 
knowledge of literature in its application to subject fields and a wide 
knowledge of books in subject areas will help the English teacher select 
literature with subject interest for students whose interest pattern is limited 
to a subject field. 


A knowledge of cataloging will make the teacher of literature con- 
scious of the card catalog as something more than just a place to locate 
the call number for a book. A thorough knowledge of catalog cards will 
assist her in using the catalog as a reference tool. to secure biographical 
data about authors, to ascertain the subject matter of books, to discover 
the date that a book was published, to determine length of a book, to 
gain a knowledge of its contents through use of sub-titles and notes, and 
to locate subject bibliographies. A knowledge of the Dewey Decimal 
classification scheme will help her to think of book subjects in a relation- 
ship which is orderly and meaningful. Subject-listing of books for the 
library catalog familiarizes the literature teacher with terminology to use 
in locating information through library tools and is a verbalization of 
material in logical manner. A cognizance of book analysis aids her in 
locating works in anthologies. Since a librarian’s work is so deeply involved 
with bibliography-making, training in library science will give the literature 
teacher a broad understanding of the intricacies of bibliographic notation. 
Cataloging rules will familiarize her with such troublesome problems as 
how to list a society publication, how to determine the author entry for a 
government publication, how to record a serial publication; and the 
knowledge that library tools can be consulted for the form of entry gives 
her a feeling of security in times of doubt. Since bibliographic notation _ 
is necessary for locating definite titles, a knowledge of how books are 
handled in a library deepens her appreciation of the need for identifying 
a title as accurately and as completely as possible, and the catalogers’ 
description of books teaches her how to so indentify them. 


Lastly, her knowledge of the library's place in the school and the 
librarian’s method of integrating the library with other departments will 
help her to make such co-ordination possible in her department. She will 
discuss her lesson plans freely with the librarian and will invite her to 
visit classes so that the two of. them, the librarian and the teacher of 
English, will be co-operating and experimenting together. 


The following library courses at I!linois State Normal University 
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provide library training for students from the English Department which 
could help in expediting their teaching of literature: 


L212 
L213 
L214 
L216 
L252 
L253 
L254 
L262 


Since the topic for discussion has been the Value of Library Training 
in Expediting the Teaching of Literature, it has been presented from a 
one-sided point of view. If the — is not to be distorted it is essential 
to add that knowledge by the li 
ature department will likewise facilitate the work of the librarian. It is 
a two-way street for mutual assistance. 


Library as an information center 
Evaluation of books for youth 

Reading guidance for adolescents 
Informational books for the upper grades 
Cataloging 

Administration of the school library 

The library in the school 

Library service in the small school 


rarian of the subject matter of the liter- 
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Bent - Pin Grammar 


HERBERT R. HIETT* 


It has become almost trite to deplore the linguistic inadequacy of the 
graduates of our schools and colleges. These young people, employers agree, 
cannot read with understanding anything more exacting than the digest 
magazines, cannot write effectively, or even clearly, cannot speak without 
outraging their hearers’ sense of gramatical decency. In other words, they 
are poorly equipped ‘to interpret adult prose, to write accurate reports, to 
compose short talks demanded of all educated men and women. To 
recount the blunders that appear on examination papers and letters of 
application has become stock humor. The world may smile tolerantly at 
the more grotesque errors and guess that our new citizens will make out 
somehow without accurate diction, or that they will learn in 
the mill of experience what our schools have sadly failed to teach them. 
And all too mm our schools are willing enough to acquiesce in this un- 
righteous toleration of their shortcomings, and to go fondly on their pious 
way of preparing “‘good’’ citizens and of teaching ‘‘practical’’ subjects, all 
the while shutting their eyes and ears to the demands of the most practical 
of all subjects—accurate, effective communication. 


Just here lies the fault—in the lazy tolerance that educators, abetted 
by an indulgent public, have shown toward crippled reading, flabby 
thinking, makeshift diction, and loose, stringy sentence structure. Espe- 
cially does it lie in our acceptance of bent-pin grammar. 


By bent-pin grammar I mean a linguistic tool of the same precision, 
adaptability, and effectiveness as a willow stick and a bent-pin fish hook— 
fairly satisfactory if the fish wishes to be hooked, but certainly offering 
little allurement to the fish, and swelling the user’s heart with no thrill of 
pride in a neat, finished implement. It marks a humble stage in the devel- 
opment of our language habits, a stage that seems inevitable to all children. 
The educational crime against our children is that we make it so conven- 
ient and comfortable for them to continue their thoughtless, uncritical com- 
munication until bitter embarrassment forces them to adopt more accept- 
able language. What is worse, they may never learn the truth about their 
English any more than about other unpleasant personal habits, and, while 
they may not be humiliated by their blunders, they will forever be de- 
prived of the satisfaction that comes with using the clean, efficient tool 
that is good English. 

So the Department of English at Illinois State Normal University has 
as one of its aims the acquainting of learners, in college classes as well as 
in the grades and high school, with as much exact grammatical science as 
their minds can assimilate and as the curriculum can find time for. To 
spare the student the inconvenience of learning precisely the basic concepts 
of grammar is no kindness to him. Rather, the ignorance of the functions 
of the gerund, the restrictive clause, or the subjunctive mode will inev- 


* Head of the Department of English 
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itably cause him difficulty and embarrassment throughout his school life 
and so long as he continues to live among people of culture. For though 
one can usually avoid displaying one’s ignorance of music or painting or 
arithmetic or even of government by letting someone else play or paint or 
figure or vote, yet unsureness of basic grammar, and even of the niceties, 
would surely subject one to humiliation—that is, if one’s hearers would 
tell. 

Thus our Department of English believes that our schoois can best 
develop more confident and more competent individuals, better citizens, 
by insisting on an observance of grammatical decencies in all phases of 
school life, not in language classes alone. For the efforts of the most 
skillful and conscientious English teacher can be nullified by the failure 
of a complacent teacher to insist on acceptable diction or by the thought- 
less inaccuracies of a teacher so obsessed with the importance of what he 
is teaching that he fails to observe the amenities of cultivated communi- 
cation. So long as a considerable proportion of his teachers do not wince 
at bent-pin grammar, the child is fortified against the demands of his Eng- 
lish critic. But when the whole faculty use and insist on grammatical, 
idiomatic communication, then the child can rightly escape much of the 
repetitious drill of the English class, and the whole school can with good 
conscience give to pleasanter pursuits many of the hours that it now 
grudgingly devotes to grammar. 
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The English Secondary Schools and the Teaching 
of English 


KATHERINE C. MATTHEW* 


No aspect of education in England can be satisfactorily described 
without some preliminary explanation of our school system, and especially 
of those changes in it which are taking place as a result of the 1944 
Education Act. That’ Act laid it down as a basic — that we should 
adapt the education we give to the ‘‘ages, abilities, an mame of the 
pupils. In pursuit of this ideal at the secondary level we have set up two 
main types of schools. On leaving the Primary School at the age of eleven 
a child goes to either a Grammar School or a Modern School—the latter 
name signifying that it is in this type of school that we are trying something 
new; for it is here that much of our experimental work is going on, while 
the Grammar School is pursuing a course based mainly on tradition. 


For whom are these two types of school respectively intended ? 


Educationists in England have for some time been uneasy over the 
fact that our boys and girls were all required to undergo a schooling— 
liberal in the Grammar Schools, elementary in the old Junior and Senior 
Schools—-based mainly on the use of books, and therefore suited to only 
about one quarter of our children, those with more or less of an academic 
bent. We wish to continue to give these more intellectually endowed boys 
and girls the opportunity to develop their capacities to the fullest and at 
their own pace, but we feel that the rest will stand a far better chance 
of maturing satisfactorily and happily as individuals and as members of a 
community if their education arises primarily from their environment of 
tangible things, in which they obviously take a very lively interest. 


To the Grammar Schools, then, go those children who are capable of 
profiting by the “‘stern intellectual discipline,” to quote an official manual, 
of a course of study which includes four or more years of mathematics and 
of science, of at least one foreign language and probably also of Latin; 
as well as the other “usual subjects.” In the Modern Schools—in the 
more progressive ones, at any rate—education in the basic skills and in 
geography, history, and so on makes its appeal by being closely connected 
with practical activities. For example, in a country school, at a given 
time, a pivotal interest may be poultry-keeping, or the history of the village 
or market-town; in a town school, the work may centre around the trade 
carried on with other places, the local industries or associations with great 
men ; or, in the upper classes, the organizations of local and central govern- 
ment. Much of the work is done outside the classroom, in field-trips of 
one kind and another. 


* Senior Lecturer in English, St. Mary's College, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, 
England; exchange assistant professor at Illinois State Normal University 
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(There is a third type of secondary school, the Technical, to which 
go, at the age of thirteen, boys and girls who show a marked aptitude for 
the techniques used in industry. But of these I shall not speak.) 

As there are misapprehensions on this point, I should like to empha- 
size that the decision made when the child is eleven years of age is not 
irrevocable, and that whatever the bias of the school may be— intellectual, 
“environmental,” or technical—care is taken that the other sides shall not 
be neglected; and in all an attempt is made to foster the aesthetic, creative, 
and spiritual aspects of personality. 

How does the differentiation between “Grammar” and ‘‘Modern” 
schools affect the teaching of English in them? 

As will be understood from what I have said, the pupils in the Gram- 
mar School have a readiness in the comprehension and use of words— 
something of a “feeling for language”; though there is, of course, a fairly 
wide range of ability, since these boys and girls are by no means all 
intellectual prodigies, just as those in the Modern School are by no means 
all “slow.” 

Grammar School pupils have regular and frequent practice in con- 
tinuous written composition in several subjects, and soon develop a fair 
degree of fluency, expressiveness, and accuracy in the mechanics. The 
pp use of books which their education involves is of course a great 
aid here. Their English themes are usually of the traditional type of 
“essays’’—expository and imaginative—short stories, verse-writing, and 
soon. At the age of seventeen or eighteen they can write respectable essays 
on the work in literature or science that they are doing—essays demanding 
clarity in the — of ideas. From these Grammar Schools are drawn 
our candidates for the colleges and universities, though by no means all 
the pupils go there. 

Grammar? Yes, there is grammar-teaching in these schools. It is 
necessary because of the foreign languages in the curriculum. When the 
pupils enter at eleven plus, they bring the rudiments of accidence from 
their primary schools, and in the more difficult matters of syntax are 
greatly helped by the study of Latin. 

But we find in our college students—at least those in the teacher- 
training colleges—that a knowledge of the theory of grammar by no means 
guarantees that the syntax of their written work will be correspondingly 
good ; in fact, these students rarely seem to make much connection between 
the grammar they have learnt and their own composition. They may or 
may not write well, but if they do, it appears that they are little indebted 
to their grammar lessons for the ability. Moreover, most of our training- 
college students, we find, have very hazy notions of the English grammar 
they have been taught at school. The subject apparently repels the young 
mind by its abstract nature. But when they come to college, they are 
ready to be interested in the theory of grammar and in its application to 
style. In school, it seems, their knowledge of grammar was useful mainly 
in the study of a foreign tongue—a use which, after all, was primarily 
responsible for the name given to these schools long ago in the days of 
the Renaissance enthusiasm for the learning of Latin. 
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What of speech in these schools? Though our publicly-maintained 
schools are not perhaps as democratic as those of the United States in that 
the children of the “uppermost’’ classes do not as a rule attend them, yet 
they do show a fair cross-section of the greater part of English society. 
Lack of money is no bar to entry into these schools, since there are no 
fees to be paid. Many of the children come from the professional classes, 
or at any rate from homes where the cultural standard is good; others have 
not had this advantage and the fact is usually manifest in their speech. 
But because of their — they are able to respond fairly quickly to the 
cultural atmosphere of the school, and they quickly correct, by imitation, 
any grammatical errors or vulgarisms in their speech, though they may 
never acquire a pleasant tone and “good” accent, if these are not habitual 
in their homes and if they have not a good “‘ear.”’ 

In the midst of all its academic work, the Grammar School does man- 
age to give its pupils some training in Speech—with a capital S—in oratory 
and debating (though there is not, I think, as much of these as in American 
schools), in verse-speaking, and so on. The speech of the pupil who has 
had five or more years in the Grammar School is pretty sure to be accept- 
able, though he may have a regional, and by no means necessarily un- 
desirable, accent. He will not commit errors of agreement of verb and 
subject, will not use “them’’ as an adjective, will not be guilty of the 
enormity of a double negative. But he will speak well either because he 
comes of a family that speaks well, or because he has caught good speech 
habits in school—not because he is applying his grammar lessons to his 
speech, though these may help to emphasize an occasional point. 

Now to turn to the Secondary Modern School. These schools vary 
greatly according to the community in which they are placed. In some, 
all the pupils come from “‘nice’’ homes, where real conversation is car- 
tied on, where parents use the public libraries, if only the fiction shelves, 
do not confine their radio listening to the variety turns, and speak reason- 
ably accurate English. The children from these homes have a good start in 
language work. But it is the Secondary Modern School which also receives 
the children from homes which are culturally—though not necessarily 
financially—poor, unless, as I have explained, those children have shown 
an aptitude to profit by Grammar School education. These boys and girls 
have a pretty low standard in reading and writing, and, of course, in speech. 
Under the older system of teaching many of them never made any headway 
because an incentive was lacking; now we try to give them the will to 
improve by linking the language work, both oral and written, to those 
activities of which I spoke earlier. When they see that reading and writing 
will serve a practical purpose they are interested in, it is astonishing how 
much readier they are to try and what progress they can make in the mech- 
anics as well as in fluency. We build up for them as well as we can (our 
resources are limited in these days) little reference libraries of books, 
pamphlets, and folders on the topics they are interested in, and on these 
they do a kind of simple “research.” Let me say at once that this in no 
way takes the place of their literature, of which I am not speaking in this 
article. 
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They learn to take notes on what they read, and to write them up in 
the form of reports. They write records of the practical work they are 
doing, and these records are made up—by them—into attractive books, 
decorated by them, and illustrated with what they can find or the drawings 
they themselves make; they write letters in connection with their field 
trips or school functions, and these letters, or some of them, are sent; they 
get good practice in making minutes of their group meetings, and so on. 
More could undoubtedly be done in this direction. Pictures, diagrams, 
maps and charts loom very large in the “activity” books, while all too 
often a meagre trickle of words accompanies the pictorial record. But 
some excellent written as well as oral composition does arise out of these 
projects; and certainly the schools where this integrated work is done seem 
to develop a poise in their pupils which conduces to fluency and ease in 
speech 


As for grammar, the opinion generally held in the more progressive 


circles is that regular and direct teaching of formal grammar should not 
find a place in these schools. From their primary school days these pupils 
may remember the parts of speech, and some other elementary facts of 
accidence; these will probably be revised as necessity arises. Matters of 
theoretical syntax seem quite inappropriate to their needs. In the old 
days I have observed a class in a Senior School—and one which had a 
name for good work in English—struggling in hopeless puzzlement over 
the attempt to distinguish between a phrase and a clause; a good example 
of the misdirected efforts of much of the teaching in the precursor of the 
Modern School. We try now to foster ability in composition by giving 
frequent practice in short exercises, encouraging the pupils to correct and 
make a fair draft of their own first version of records, and so on; and we 
discourage the too copious use of the red pencil by our teachers. As 
much work as possible is done with individuals. 


And their speech? Here again the standard varies greatly from school 
to school, but the fact remains that it is in some of these Modern Schools 
that the worst English speech will be heard. Plenty of double negatives 
and faulty agreements here, and above all, the past participle and the past 
tense usurping each other's place. But we have realized that to attempt 
to cure these faults by lessons in grammar is hopeless. An occasional 
gtammatical exercise of a simple nature may help; but it seems very 
doubtful. The improvement has to be effected by patient and good- 
humored correction and by creating the desire to speak well. It is sur- 
prising how rarely one of these children is unable to correct the vulgarisms 
he has committed if the teacher, meaningfully and with patent goodwill, 
asks him to repeat the sentence. It is a question of acquiring the right 
habits. Here, of course, the oral work connected with the pupils’ activities 
helps very much—the reports they make, the explanations they give to 
another group of what they are doing; and dramatic work is a great 
incentive to improvement in speech. A big place is given to oral work 
in these schools, and it is largely through improvement in the spoken 
word that we look for improvement in the written word. 
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Many of the boys and girls in the Secondary Modern schools come 
from homes where standard English speech might lead to ridicule; and we 
know that many of them, at best, become in a sense bi-lingual. But even 
so, we feel that we have helped them to overcome one handicap in life if 
we have given them the ability to speak properly if they will. 

I hope I have not created the impression that we in England are 
satisfied with our attempts so far to provide for the “ages, abilities, and 
aptitudes” of our children. Far from it. There are plenty of schools in 
which little or no progress has as yet been made, where hidebound tradi- 
tion still exerts its cramping hold, where the newer methods—which, 
frankly, demand a great deal of the teachers, though they also give in 
return the reward of great interest and satisfaction—are viewed askance or 
with a sense of inadequacy to the task; even the more adventurous schools, 
of course, are proceeding by trial and error. There are features in our new 
educational system which many of us would like to see modified. But we 
are trying to give each individual the chance to make the best of himself 
and of life; one of the ways in which we can do this—and a very important 
one—is by helping him to improve his command of his mother tongue. 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


Miss Dorathy Eckelmann, assistant 
professor of speech, and Miss Margaret 
Parret, instructor in speech, are co- 
authors of ‘Source Materials for 
Speech in Elementary Schools,” in the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech for April. 
At the convention of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children in 
Chicago, March 23, Miss Eckelmann 
participated in a panel discussion— 
“The Role of the Classroom Teacher 
in the Speech Correction Program in 
the Public School.” On March 5 at 
Northwestern University she attended 
a meeting called by the Illinois De- 
partment of Public Instruction for col- 
lege teachers engaged in speech correc- 
tion. On April 24 she spoke at a meet- 
ing of the Streator Chapter of the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children on the program for the 
Speech Defective Child. She attended 
a meeting in Chicago for the American 
Association for Cleft-Palate Rehabilita- 
tion April 28-29. 


Dr. Harry O. Lathrop, head of the 
department of geography, read a paper 
on ‘‘Distribution and Development of 
the Beef Cattle Industry of Florida” 
at a meeting of the Illinois Academy 
of Science in Rock Island, May 5. 
“Rural Florida at Christmastime” was 
the subject of his talk before the 
Illinois State Normal University Club 
of Kankakee County on May 1. 


Dr. Clyde T. McCormick, professor 
of mathematics, gave an address at the 
Illinois section of the Mathematical 
Association of America, Carbondale, 
May 12-13. He spoke on ‘Teaching 
Functional Thinking.” 


Miss Alice R. Ogle, assistant profes- 
sor of art, attended the Western Arts 
Convention in Chicago on April 4. 


Dr. Miriam Gray, associate professor 
of health and physical education, pre- 
sided at a meeting at which the Educa- 
tional Transitions Committee presented 
a report on its three-year historical 
study of the development of physical 
education for college women in mid- 
west colleges. She conducted an open 
forum on this study at the conference 
of the Midwest Association of College 
Teachers of Physical Education for 
Women held at McCormick’s Creek 
State Park, Spencer, Indiana, on March 
31. She made a report on the work of 
the Permanent Historical Records and 
Exhibits Committee at the annual con- 
vention of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation in Dallas, Texas, on April 
20. 

Dr. Francis B. Belshe, associate pro- 
fessor of education, attended the state 
meeting of the Illinois chapters of the 
American Association of University 
Professors in Decatur, April 1. He 
spoke on ‘Subject Matter Preparation 
for Teachers’ at the University of Chi- 
cago Teacher Education Conference, 
April 17-18. 

Dr. Esther L. French, head of the 
department of health and physical 
education for women, was the keynote 
speaker at the Illinois Athletic Federa- 
tion for College Women conference 
held at Millikin University in Decatur 
in March. In March, also, she present- 
ed a demonstration of basketball tech- 
niques at the Midwest Association of 
Health and Physical Education meet- 
ings in Chicago. Dr. French served as 
parliamentarian at the convention of 
the Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation at the meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors and 
Representative Assembly in Dallas in 
April. 
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Miss Elinor B. Flagg, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics, talked to a Mc- 
Lean County activity group on “Visual 
Aids in Arithmetic’ March 28. 


Dr. Lewis R. Toll, director of the 
division of business education, has an 
article in the March issue of the United 
Business Education Association Forum 
on visual aids in banking called ‘‘Post- 
erama Tells the Banking Story.” Dr. 
Toll attended a meeting of the Illinois 
Business Education Association, as a 
member of the Board of Directors, 
March 30-31 in Chicago. In Minne- 
apolis, April 20-21, he attended a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the 
National Business Education Associa- 
tion to make plans for the annual con- 
vention to be held in December. 


Miss Christine P. Ingram, associate 
professor of education and psychology, 
is giving part-time consultant service 
to the State Division of Education for 
Exceptional Children, Springfield. Miss 
Ingram is co-author with Henry C. 
Schumacher, M.D. of chapter XVI, 
“The Prevention of Handicaps in 
Children,” in the Forty-Ninth Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I], The Ed- 
ucation of Exceptional Children. She 
prepared selected references concerning 
the psychology and education of phys- 
ically handicapped children for the 
annual “Selected References from the 
Literature of Exceptional Children” in 
the April number of the Elementary 
Schooh Journal. 


Dr. J. W. Carrington, director of 
laboratory school experiences, partic- 
ipated in high school career days at 
Efingham on March 23, and at Bar- 
tington on March 13. There he dis- 
cussed with high school students advan- 
tages and disadvantages of teaching 
as a profession. He has been appointed 
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a member of the Illinois Education 
Association Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 
He attended his first meeting in 
Springfield on March 17, and a second 
meeting on May 5. He is a member 
of the sub-committee on ‘Recruitment, 
Selection, and Education of Teachers.” 


Miss Eunice H. Speer, assistant libra- 
rian, wrote an article on “What is a 
Functional School Library’ which 
appeared in Illinois Libraries for Jan- 
uary. She attended the Windsor Lec- 
tures in Librarianship at the University 
of Illinois on March 27. 


Dr. Norma M. Leavitt, associate 
professor of health and physical educa- 
tion, was on a demonstration program 
for women’s sports at the National 
Convention of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, in Dallas, April 20. 


Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, professor 
of psychology, talked to the School- 
masters Club at Buffalo, on school 
testing programs. 


Dr. Ruth Richards, associate pro- 
fessor of biological sciences, attended 
the American Association of University 
Professors state meeting, April 15, at 
Millikin University, Decatur. She 
attended the Illinois Academy of Sci- 
ence meetings on May 5 and 6 in Rock 
Island. 


Dr. John A. Kinneman, professor 
of social science, made official vists in 
conjunction with his work in the Amer- 
ican Association of University Profes- 
sors to Springfield (Missouri) State 
College in March, to the state meetings 
of chapters in Illinois and in Indiana 
during April, and to Elmhurst College 
and Stout Institute during May. At 
Springfield and also at Stout Institute 
Professor Kinneman was the dinner 
speaker at regional meetings. 
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Dr. William R. Lueck, associate 

rofessor of education, has an article 
in collaboration with James Flood on 
“A Survey of Multi-sensory Aids in 
Illinois Elementary Schools” in the Jan- 
uary issue of I/linots Education. 


Miss Florence B. Benell, assistant 
professor of biological science, attended 
the Midwest District Convention of the 
American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation in Chi- 
cago March 23-24. Her booklet, School- 
Community Breakfast Program, appear- 
ed in May, published by the Cereal 
Institute, Inc., Chicago. She has an 
article entitled “Illinois Health Educa- 
tion Workshops” in the May issue of 
Journal of School Health. 


Mrs. Waneta S. Catey, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, spoke to the teach- 
ers of the Normal Community Unit, 
March 27, on “A Reading Program for 
Upper Grades.”” This was a part of the 
year’s work on curriculum revision in 
language arts. On April 25 she talked 
to a group of Springfield teachers on 
“New Trends in Teaching Current 
Events.” 


Miss Helen Chiles, instructor in 
Latin, showed her Italian pictures and 
discussed them at a meeting of Delta 
Kappa Gamma in Staunton March 11. 
Miss Chiles was in Italy last summer. 


Miss Ruth H. Richards, instructor in 
health and physical education, attended 
the Midwest District Convention of 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation in 
Chicago on March 22-24. 


Miss Eleanor Welch, director of 
libraries, took part in a panel discussion 
on “The School Librarian and the 
North Central Association’ at a meet- 
ing of the North Central Association 
in Chicago March 22. She has been re- 


appointed to the North Central Associ- 
ation Committee on School Library 
Study. 


Dr. Claude M. Dillinger, associate 
professor of psychology, wrote “A 
Handbook for Freshman Counselors” 
being — in the March-April 
issue of the Teachers College Journal, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terra 
Haute. On May 6, he gave a paper 
entitled ‘The Mental Health of 
Teachers College Freshmen,” at the 
annual meeting of the Midwestern 
Psychological Association at Detroit, 
Michigan. On May 12 he spoke at the 
Honors Banquet at Bellflower High 
School. He attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Psychological Asso- 
ciation on April 1 at Allerton Park. 


Mr. Floyd T. Goodier, director of 
integration, attended the University of 
Chicago Teacher Education Conference 
in Chicago, April 17-18. 


Mr. James Goff, instructor in health 
and physical education, attended the 
basketball banquet of the Benson 
schools on March 20. 


Miss Edna M. Norskog, instructor 
in the teaching of mathematics, attend- 
ed the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics Convention in Chicago, 
April 13-15. 


Mr. Wayne F. Sherrard, assistant 
professor of music, was guest conductor 
for the Fulton Music Festival on March 
6. Mr Sherrard has served as adjudi- 
cator at a number of musical contests: 
on March 14 for Montgomery County 
Music Contest; on March 18 for Dan- 
ville (Eastern Illinois) Grade School 
Music Contests; on March 25 at Anna- 
Jonesboro, District Music Contests; 
on April 1 Anna-Jonesboro, District 
Band Contest; on April 28-29 at Tay- 
lorville, State Finals Music Contests. 
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He attended the Music Educators 
National Conference at St. Louis March 
19-20. 


Miss Alice Ebel, assistant professer 
of social science, has written a study 
called “Where Do We Go From Here? 
Our Local Highways and Their Prob- 
lems,” which the League of Women 
Voters of Illinois has mimeographed 
and sells to local league members and 
other interested persons. She prepared 
the study as a member of the State 
League's Structure of Government 
Committee. 


Mr. Clarence W. Sorenson, assistant 
professor of geography, has two book 
reviews, “Geographic Approaches to 
Social Education” in the ieee issue, 
and “New Compass of the World” in 
the February issue of Social Education. 
Mr. Sorenson gave an address on ‘“The 
Status of Geography in the High 
Schools of Illinois,” at the Illinois 
Council of Geography Teachers in Rock 
Island, May 5. He was chairman of the 
geography section and gave an address 
at the Pittsburg Curriculum Confer- 
ence, April 26. 


Miss Mary D. Webb, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of business 
education, had an article entitled ‘‘Bul- 
letin Board Displays for Use in Teach- 
ing the Business Letter’’ in the January 
United Business Education Association 
Forum. 


Dr. Emma R. Knudson, director of 
the division of music education, spoke 
before the Illinois Association for Sup- 
ervision and Curriculum Devel 
at Allerton Park, April 21, on the sub- 
ject ““What is the Role of the Special 
Subject Teacher?” She participated in 
a panel concerned with buildings and 
equipment for music at the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference at St. Louis 
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March 18-23. She was re-elected secre- 
tary of the National Research Council 
at that conference. 


Dr. F. Lincoln D. Holmes, director 
of the division of speech education, 
participated in a panel discussion at 
the Central States Speech Association 
Conference in Columbus, Ohio, April 
14, discussing the topic “Voice and 
Diction for Teachers.” 


Miss Elizabeth Russell, assistant 
professor of education, was a speaker 
at a meeting of elementary teachers in 
Springfield on April 25. The subject 
discussed was “New Techniques in 
Teaching Current Events.” She par- 
ticipated in the program on the topic 
“Role of the Classroom Teacher,” at 
the state meeting of the Association 
of Supervisors and Curriculum Devel- 
opment April 22-23 at Allerton Park. 


Miss Katherine C. Matthew, ex- 
change assistant professor of English, 
gave talks on April 12 at Pi Gamma 
Mu of Peoria on ‘Education in Eng- 
land,” on May 9 at the Rotary Club of 
Clinton on “Democracy in English 
Education,’’ and on May 19 at DeKalb 
Teachers’ College on ‘Education in 
England.” 


Dr. Richard G. Browne, head of the 
department of social science, attended 
a odheen at Springfield on April 5 
as a member of the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Revision. He read a paper 
on “Local Revenue Sources’’ on April 
22 at the Midwest Political Science 
Conference, at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Dr. Browne spoké on “The Social 
Studies Curriculum” on May 5 at the 
Illinois Council for Social Studies at 
Galesburg. He gave talks on “What's 
New in Education” on April 29 at the 
alumni meeting in Chicago and on May 
11 at the alumni meeting in Aurora. 
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Miss Margaret Westhoff, instructor 
in music, gave a talk at the Parent 
Teachers Association meeting, Primary 
Section, at the Eugene Field School in 
Normal. 


Dr. Stanley K. Norton, assistant 
dean of men, attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Association of Deans 
and Advisers of College Men in Chi- 
cago on April 29. 


Dr. John W. Hancock, associate pro- 
fessor of education and psychology, 
gave a speech at the Illinois Merchan- 
dising Council in Bloomington on 
March 12. Dr. Hancock is teaching a 
ten-week course for approximately fifty 
supervisors and administrators in 
“Training the Employee in his Job” 
for the State Farm Mutual Insurance 
Company in Bloomington. He attend- 
ed meetings of the Illinois Applied 
Psychological Association, Allerton 
Park, April 1, of the Midwestern 
Association of College Psychiatrists and 
Clinical Psychologists in Chicago, April 
29-30, and of the Midwestern Psy- 
chology Association in Detroit on May 
5-6. 


Mr. Clarence Orr, director of exten- 
sion service, led a discussion on May 
11 in the afternoon session of the 
Teachers College Association for Ex- 
tension and Field Services twenty-fifth 
annual conference on the topic “The 
Inter-relationship of the Extension 
Service Program to the On-Campus 
Program.” The conference was at 
Northern State Teachers College. 


Dr. F. Louis Hoover, director of the 
division of art education, gave a talk on 
“Contemporary Trends in Home Furn- 
ishings” at the Delavan Woman's Club 
on April 12. 


Miss Margaret M. Duncan, assist- 
ant professor of health and physical 
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education, attended the national con- 
ference of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Re. 
creation in Dallas, April 17-21. She 
was an advisory member of the Legis- 
lative Board of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics meeting April 17- 
18 in pre-convention sessions. 


Mr. Howard J. Hancock, director of 
athletics, spoke at the annual football 
banquet at Plainfield, at the athletic 
banquet at Galva, and at the Father and 
Son Banquet at the Masonic Temple 
in Bloomington. 


Miss Cecilia Lauby, co-ordinator of 
off-campus student teaching, participat- 
ed in one of the study groups of the 
Association for Student Teaching at the 
meeting in Atlantic City, February 24, 
1950. The title of the study group is 
“Experimentation in Professional 
Courses.” She reported on the work 
being done at Illinois State Normal 
University along these lines. As sec- 
retary of the Central Association of 
Science and Mathematics teachers she 
participated in the activities of the 
association at its annual convention 
which was held this year in Chicago. 
The summary of the meeting was pub- 
lished in the February issue of School 
Science and Mathematics. 


Dr. Clifford E. Horton, director of 
the division of health and physical 
education, is president-elect of the IIl- 
inois Physical Education Association. 
He helped develop the program for 
the Midwest Physical Education Assoc- 
iation convention in Chicago. He is 
secretary-treasurer of that organization. 
He is planning a program for a handi- 
capped children’s summer camp to be 
held at Lake Bloomington from July 
30 to August 12. He is to direct the 
camp. 


Dr. Regina Connell, associate pro- 
fessor of foreign languages, attended 
the Illinois Classical Conference at 
Urbana, February 17-18. She is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. 


Miss Ethel M. Burris, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, spoke at the meet- 
ing of the primary teachers in the 
Normal Unit on February 21 at Nor- 
mal Central School, on “Five phases of 


Changing Emphasis in Primary Read- 
ing.” 

Dr. Bjarne Ullsvik, administrative 
assistant to the president, was a — 
at the mathematics section of a South- 
ern Wisconsin Education Association 
meeting held at Madison, Wisconsin, - 
on February 10. On February 17 he 
represented Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity at the College Day in Pontiac. 
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